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played the keen eyes of an indefatigable hunter after falsehood
and sorrow in life; they burned, contracting, winking, smiling
ironically, flashing with anger. The flash of those eyes made his
speech even more torrid and terribly clear. At times it seemed
that it was the indomitable energy of his mind which spurted
from his eyes as sparks, and the words, saturated with it, seemed
to scintillate in the air. His speech always produced the physical
sensation of irrefutable truth, and although this truth was often
unacceptable to me, I still could not help feeling its power. . . .
I have never met a man who could laugh so infectiously as
Vladirnar Ilyitch. It was strange to see such a stern realist, a man
who saw so well and felt so deeply the inevitability of great social
catastrophes, a man irreconcilable, relentless in his hatred towards
the capitalist world, laughing like a child, till the tears came, till
he choked with laughter. To laugh like that one must have the
soundest and healthiest of minds.                 GORKY, on Lenin.
Throughout the journey we did not say a word to a single
German; outside Berlin some German Social-Democrats got
into a neighbouring compartment, but none of us engaged them
in conversation. . . . [In Finland] the platforms of the stations
we went through were thronged with soldiers. Yussevitch leant
out of the window. "Long live world revolution,'* he cried.
The bewildered soldiery began to stare at the travellers. A pale-
faced lieutenant passed several times up and down near us, and
as Ilyitch and I were in an almost empty compartment further up,
he sat down beside my companion and opened the conversation.
The lieutenant was a die-hard, and said so; Ilyitch defended his
point of view and was, like the German, very pale. The coach
became gradually full of soldiers, who climbed on the seats to
get a better view of what was going on and to get a clearer hearing
of the man who was speaking against the war in language so easy
to understand. Their attention'became more and more rapt,
and their expressions graver and graver. . . .
We arrived at Petrograd. The working masses, soldiers and
sailors, flocked to meet their chief. How did they recognise him ?
I do not know. All around us was a seething mass of human
beings.
. . . Red flags, a naval guard-of-honour from Cronstadt, the
searchlights from the fortress of Peter and Paul lighting up the